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SCANNING  STRATEGIES  FOR  NEXT  GENERATION  AIR  WEATHER  RADARS 


A  Study  Based  on  Lifetimes  of  Convective 
Atmospheric  Phenomena  Hazardous  to  Aviation 

Pravas  R.  Mahapatra  and  Dusan  S.  Zrnic' 


1 .  Introduction 

1.1  Weather  Hazards  to  Aviation 

There  is  a  serious  concern  within  the  aviation  community  regarding  the  role 
of  weather  phenomena  in  the  safety,  accuracy,  and  economy  of  air  navigation.  In 
particular,  the  identification  of  atmospheric  convection  as  a  causal  factor  in 
aircraft  accidents,  though  comparatively  recent,  is  already  receiving  rapidly 
increasing  attention,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  reports  within  the  last 
decade  which  establish  such  a  link  [l]-[7j.  Because  of  a  higher  level  of  under¬ 
standing  of  weather  phenomena,  better  monitoring  instrumentation  and  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  hazard  potential  of  atmospheric  convection,  many  accidents, 
which  in  earlier  times  would  have  been  attributed  to  pilot  error,  are  now  being 
recognized  as  weather-related  events. 

Although  an  average  aircraft  in  flight  spends  a  larger  part  of  the  time 
at  cruise  altitude  than  in  takeoff  or  landing,  it  is  only  during  the  latter  two 
phases  that  it  is  more  vulnerable  to  the  hazards  of  weather.  This  is  because 
at  cruise,  aircraft  have  a  wide  margin  above  the  stall  speed  and  sufficient  height 
to  absorb  any  normal  loss  of  altitude  caused  by  sudden  gusts  or  flight  instabiliti 
Thus  in  dealing  with  weather  hazards  to  flight,  attention  is  focused  essentially 
on  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  airport  terminals.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that 
en  route  areas  should  be  left  unobserved,  since,  although  turbulence  during  cruise 
flight  is  seldom  fatal,  it  can  cause  considerable  discomfort. 

Several  classes  of  atmospheric  phenomena  are  potentially  hazardous  to  avia¬ 
tion.  On  the  top  of  this  list  are  thunderstorms  which  are  usually  accompanied  by 
precipitation  and  turbulence.  Heavy  precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain  has  the 
dual  effect  of  reducing  visibility  and  affecting  the  thrust  of  aircraft  jet 
engines  by  interfering  with  combustion.  When  the  precipitation  is  in  the  form  of 
hail,  its  impact  may  physically  damage  the  aircraft  structure.  Turbulence 
induces  forces  in  the  aircraft  which  are  randomly  time-varying  in  both  magnitude 
and  direction.  It  causes  flights  to  be  "rough"  and  may  induce  instabilities 


leading  to  accidents.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  component  of  induced  force 
occurring  at  or  close  to  the  aircrafts'  fugoid  frequency  (i.e.,  the  frequency  at 
which  a  solid  body  moving  in  a  fluid  oscillates  about  its  equilibrium  path). 

Another  class  of  potentially  hazardous  convective  phenomena  consists  of 
downdrafts  and  gust  fronts.  This  class  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  wind 
shear  which  may  be  quite  strong.  Precipitation  may  or  may  not  be  present:  the 
latter  case  deserves  closer  attention  since  the  hazard  potential  may  not  be 
apparent  on  visual  observation.  Strong  shears  endanger  aircraft  flight  by 
inducing  rapid  changes  in  the  lift  force.  Low-level  shear  is  very  important  in 
this  context  since  rapid  changes  in  lift  are  more  hazardous  when  occurring  closer 
to  ground  than  at  higher  levels. 

1.2  Radar  Detection  of  Hazardous  Weather 

Detection  and  recognition  of  atmospheric  processes  that  are  potentially 
hazardous  to  flight  is  the  starting  point  of  a  successful  drive  to  minimize 
weather-related  aircraft  accidents,  delays,  and  other  inconveniences.  In-situ 
measurements  such  as  those  using  anemometers  and  rain  gages  are  not  advantageous 
for  this  task  because  1)  such  measurement  does  not  provide  any  prediction  capability, 
i.e.,  a  phenomenon  cannot  be  detected  until  it  reaches  the  site  of  the  instruments, 

2)  only  the  part  of  the  phenomenon  at  or  near  the  ground  level  can  be  monitored. 
Higher  level  winds  and  turbulence  cannot  be  measured. 

Remote  sensing  the  atmosphere  using  a  weather  radar  minimizes  both  the  above 
limitations.  A  conventional  weather  radar  provides  a  volume  coverage  of  precipi¬ 
tation  out  to  a  range  of  a  few  hundred  kilometers.  If  the  radar  has  coherent 
measurement  or  "Doppler"  capability  [8],  then  the  radial  components  of  windspeed 
and  turbulence  and/or  shear  can  be  observed  in  addition  to  reflectivity  (which 
corresponds  to  intensity  of  precipitation)  over  the  observation  volume. 

For  several  well-known  reasons  a  weather  radar  must  operate  in  a  pencil -beam 
mode.  Beamwidths  usually  employed  are  of  the  order  of  a  degree.  For  wider  cover¬ 
age,  the  beam  must  scan  the  volume  of  space  which  is  to  be  observed.  The  usual 
scanning  scheme,  and  one  that  will  most  likely  be  adopted  for  NEXRAD,  consists 
of  rotating  the  antenna  continuously  in  azimuth  over  the  desired  sector  (or  full 
circle)  and  discretely  incrementing  the  elevation  between  the  successive  azimuth 
scans.  The  parameters  defining  such  a  scan  cycle  are  the  azimuth  limits  of  the 
scan  sector,  angular  speed  of  the  antenna  in  azimuth,  elevation  increments  and  the 
highest  elevation  angle  to  be  covered.  The  considerations  for  deciding  these 
parameters  are  discussed  in  the  following  section. 


1.3  Constraints  on  the  Scan  Cycle 

Several  considerations,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  impose  constraints 
on  the  scan  cycle  of  a  weather  radar.  A  proper  understanding  of  these  factors  is 
necessary  for  deciding  a  scan  strategy  for  NEXRAD  radars  in  their  role  as  detectors 
of  convective  phenomena  hazardous  to  aviation. 

The  limits  of  the  azimuth  sector  to  Le  scanned  by  a  weather  radar  are  decided 
by  the  requirement  that  the  sector  must  cover  the  area  or  phenomenon  of  interest. 
For  general  weather  monitoring,  such  as  that  conducted  by  the  National  Weather 
Service,  the  azimuth  scan  usually  covers  a  full  circle.  To  observe  soecific  areas, 
such  as  an  air  terminal  area,  or  specific  features,  such  as  a  mesocj  ,,:e,  from  a 

distant  point,  a  sector  scan  may  be  sufficient.  The  NEXRAD  system,  ch  is 

being  designed  with  a  broad  weather  application  in  mind,  is  expected  have  a 
full  circular  scan  at  most  installations.  Thus,  although  in  specif'  jations  a 
sector  scan  may  be  advantageous,  a  circular  scan  is  assumed  for  the  h ...  pose  of 
the  present  study. 

The  elevation  increments  are  constrained  by  the  spatial  sampling  requirements 
at  maximum  range.  This,  in  turn,  is  governed  by  the  vertical  structure  of  the 
phenomena  of  interest.  In  the  present  context,  the  spatial  sampling  should  be  fine 
enough  so  as  not  to  miss  hazardous  phenomena  through  undersampling.  The  incre¬ 
mental  elevation  need  not  be  constant  over  the  entire  elevation  interval,  but  may 
be  varied  to  suit  the  vertical  scale  of  features  at  different  altitudes  and  the 
fact  that  a  feature  of  a  given  size  subtends  a  larger  angle  at  closer  ranges. 

Such  variations  may  also  be  introduced  to  keep  the  scan  cycle  time  within  reason¬ 
able  limits. 

The  highest  elevation  to  be  covered  by  a  weather  radar  depends  on  the  maximum 
height  to  which  hazardous  phenomena  must  be  observed  and  the  minimum  range  at  which 
such  observation  must  be  made.  The  former  can  be  determined  by  studying  various 
types  of  convective  phenomena  and  determining  the  maximum  height  up  to  which 
hazardous  levels  of  air  currents,  turbulence  or  precipitation  may  occur.  The 
minimum  range  at  which  storms  should  be  "topped"  is  a  matter  of  choice  and  com¬ 
promise.  It  would  be  ideal  to  be  able  to  observe  the  tops  of  storms  down  to 
near-zero  range,  but  the  resulting  hemispherical  scan  volume  would  require  a  long 
scanning  time.  It  is  customary  to  limit  the  highest  elevation  angle  to  a  value 
much  less  than  90  degrees  and  accept  a  certain  "blind  zone"  as  a  consequence. 

The  largest  radius  of  the  blind  zone,  r^,  is  given  as  (Fig.  1) 

rb  =  Hmax  ctn  emax 
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(1) 


Figure  1  Geometry  of  radar  blind  zone 


where  H  =  maximum  height  to  be  observed 
max 

e_,  =  highest  elevation  angle  of  radar  antenna, 

max 

More  discussion  about  scanning  time  follows  in  a  later  paragraph. 

The  angular  speed  of  the  antenna  in  azimuth  is  a  more  complex  parameter  to 
determine  than  the  previous  three.  The  rotational  speed  is  based  on  several 
considerations : 

1.  Mechanical:  The  motor  drive  and  control  gear  tend  to  be  more  expensive 
for  a  given  antenna  size  as  the  rotational  speed  increases.  Also,  there 
is  a  higher  energy  requirement  and  reduced  bearing  life  at  higher  speeds. 
Thus  from  a  purely  mechanical  viewpoint,  a  slower  antenna  speed  is 
preferable . 

2.  Signal  Processing:  Coherent  signal  processing  requires  the  returns  from 
more  than  one  transmitted  pulse  for  estimating  mean  velocity  and  spectral 
width.  The  estimation  accuracy  of  spectral  moments  increases  monotoni cal ly 
with  the  number  of  samples  processed  [9].  Typically  64,  128,  or  256 
samples  are  used  for  moment  estimation,  the  higher  numbers  being  neces¬ 
sary  under  very  poor  si gnal -to-noi se  situations,  especially  if  ground 
clutter  interference  is  severe,  requiring  extensive  filtering.  Antenna 
rotation  during  the  period  of  sample  collection  causes  an  effective 
broadening  of  the  beam  pattern  [10],  resulting  in  "blurring"  or  loss  of 
resolution.  For  a  given  speed  of  rotation,  the  lower  the  number  of 
samples,  the  less  would  be  the  blurring.  Alternatively,  given  a 

certain  degradation  in  resolution,  the  more  the  number  of  samples  to  be 
processed,  the  slower  must  be  the  antenna  rotation.  Thus,  weaker 
weather  targets,  such  as  clear  air  phenomena,  would  favor  a  slower 
scanning  speed.  Also,  slow  scan  would  be  required  at  very  low  elevation 
angles  where  ground  clutter  causes  strong  interference. 

An  important  signal  processing  aspect  favoring  slow  scan  is  the 
broadening  of  ground  clutter  spectrum  due  to  antenna  rotation.  Nearly 
all  efficient  frequency  domain  filtering  techniques  to  remove  ground 
clutter  [11],  [12]  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the  clutter  spectrum 
is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  band  centered  on  the  zero-frequency  line, 
whereas  weather  echoes  are  centered  at  mean  Doppler  frequencies  which 
are  typically  removed  from  zero.  In  such  a  case,  the  clutter  filter 
is  of  a  band-rejection  type  with  a  deep  notch  coinciding  with  the  d.c. 
line.  If  the  above  premise  is  not  true,  i.e.,  if  clutter  has  appreciable 


bandwidth,  then  the  filter  notch,  which  would  have  to  be  much  wider 
than  the  clutter  spectrum  to  minimize  the  leakage  of  the  "skirts"  of 
the  spectrum  (Fig.  2),  would  block  significant  amounts  of  information 
from  the  weather  spectrum. 

If  the  ground  clutter  is  quasi-stationary  and  the  radar  has  a 
non-rotating  antenna  and  a  stable  transmitter,  then  the  clutter  spectrum 
in  the  baseband  should  ideally  be  a  spike  located  on  the  d.c.  line. 

All  other  factors  remaining  unchanged,  if  the  antenna  now  starts 
rotating,  then  the  clutter  return  from  each  scatterer  would  be  modulated 
by  the  beam  pattern.  As  the  antenna  rotates  faster,  the  temporal 
width  of  the  modulation  would  decrease,  resulting  in  larger  frequency 
spread,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  clutter  leakage  through  the 
filter.  Thus  the  consideration  of  clutter  spectral  spread  also  favors 
a  slow  rate  of  antenna  scan. 

Data  Update  Rate:  During  the  time  taken  by  the  radar  antenna  to 
complete  a  cycle  of  scan,  spectral  moments  of  each  resolution  cell  is 
obtained  once.  This  assumes  that  signal  processing  is  done  in  real 
time.  The  longer  the  scan  period  of  a  radar,  the  larger  is  the  interval 
at  which  the  meteorological  status  of  the  scan  volume  is  sampled, 
i.e.,  the  slower  is  the  data  update  rate.  However,  sampling  the 

weather  data  should  not  be  so  slow  that  atmospheric  features  may  grow 

to  potentially  hazardous  levels  and/or  decay  out  of  existence  in  the 
period  between  scans. 

The  total  scan  time  depends  on  the  width  of  the  sector  being 
scanned,  the  scan  rate  and  the  number  of  elevation  steps  in  the  scan 
cycle: 

S  =  ^  +  AS  (2) 

where  S  =  total  scan  time  in  seconds 

ip  =  scan  sector  width  in  degrees 

co  =  antenna  rotation  rate  in  degrees/second 

n  =  number  of  elevation  steps  in  the  scan  cycle 

AS  =  sum  total  of  braking  and  reversal  times  at  the  end  of  each 

sector  scan  and  transition  times  between  scan  levels. 

If  the  azimuth  scan  is  over  a  full  circle,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
weather  surveillance,  ip  equals  360  and  then  the  scan  time  depends  only 
on  the  angular  scan  rate  and  the  number  of  scan  levels: 


If  the  scan  time  is  decided  from  external  considerations  such  as  the 
properties  of  the  weather  field,  a  slow  scan  rate  would  force  the 
number  of  scan  levels  to  be  reduced,  which  makes  the  spatial  sampling 
coarse.  To  achieve  a  finer  spatial  sampling,  a  higher  scan  rate  must 
be  employed. 

The  various  influences  on  scan  rate  and  cycle  time  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  There  are  overwhelming  system  considerations  in  a  weather  radar  to 
favor  a  slow  scanning  rate.  The  major  factors  forcing  a  speeding  up  of  the 
scanning  process  come  from  the  characteristics  of  the  phenomena  that  must  be 
monitored.  In  view  of  the  advantages  of  slow  scanning,  the  data  update  rate  in  an 
air  weather  surveillance  radar  need  be  no  faster  than  that  dictated  by  the  temporal 
and  spatial  parameters  of  hazardous  atmospheric  features. 

The  last  statement  establishes  a  need  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  lifetimes 
of  hazardous  atmospheric  phenomena.  Lifetime  may  be  defined  as  the  time  scale 
associated  with  the  growth  and  decay  of,  or  major  changes  in,  an  atmospheric 
feature  of  interest.  This  report  evolves  the  methodology  and  studies  the  lifetimes 
of  typical  storm  phenomena  based  on  Doppler  radar  data  collected  at  National  Severe 
Storms  Laboratory  (NSSL),  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

A  discussion  on  the  current  thinking  regarding  the  NEXRAD  scan  cycle  is  in 
order  here.  The  NEXRAD  project  proposal  [20]  specifies  a  maximum  scan  rate  of 
30°/sec  (corresponding  to  5  RPM),  but  leaves  the  question  of  scan  pattern  open 
to  later  programming  on  an  automatic  or  manual  basis.  As  a  specific  scanning 
scheme,  u  full -volume  scan  every  5  minutes  is  a  consensus  in  the  NEXRAD  community. 
However,  FAA  is  proposing  a  faster  data  update  rate  -  once  every  2.5  minutes  - 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  convective  phenomena  that 
appear  so  suddenly  or  grow  so  fast  that  they  may  reach  hazardous  proportions  during 
the  interscan  period  and  thus  have  a  chance  of  going  undetected  until  they  cause 
damage  to  aircraft.  On  this  point,  FAA  requirements  are  somewhat  in  conflict 
with  those  of  the  other  sponsors  of  the  NEXRAD  program.  This  problem  can  be 
resolved  only  through  a  systematic  study  of  small-scale  convective  phenomena 
witn  tne  aim  to  discover  if  indeed  tnere  are  putentially  hazardous  weather 

features  that  have  a  significant  probability  of  escaping  detection  if  a  5-minute 
scan  cycle  is  employed.  This  specific  question  receives  continual  attention  in 
this  report. 
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1.4  Previous  Studies  on  Lifetime 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past,  e.g.,  [13],  to  study  lifetimes  of  weather 
features  by  using  radar  observations,  but  they  have  usually  relied  only  on 
reflectivity  data  for  this  purpose.  This  is  because  operational  weather  radars 
and  most  research  weather  radars  have  little  capability  beyond  the  measurement 
of  intensity  of  echo  return  from  particular  resolution  cells.  NSSL  has  built  up 
and  implemented  a  unique  coherent  signal  processing  scheme  by  which  the  signals 
collected  by  a  10-cm  Doppler  radar  are  processed  in  real  time  to  yield  reflec¬ 
tivity  (precipitation),  velocity  (wind  speeds,  large  scale  shear)  and  spectral 
width  (small  scale  shear  and  turbulence)  data  over  the  entire  area  of  observation, 
which  can  be  recorded  and/or  displayed  simultaneously  in  color-coded  contour 
displays.  It  is  thus  possible  to  analyze  more  aspects  of  a  weather  feature  than 
earlier  studies. 

A  natural  quantitative  way  to  determine  the  lifetime  of  an  atmospheric  feature 
would  be  to  subject  the  data  on  a  suitable  parameter  of  the  feature  to  a  spatial 
correlation  with  varying  time  lags.  This  technique  has  been  applied  in  the  past 
typically  for  studying  internal  motions  within  storm  fields  [14],  [15],  and  for 
determining  statistical  properties  of  weather  echoes  [16].  At  NSSL  this  method 
has  been  developed  through  the  MS  dissertation  of  GLenn  Smythe  [17] and  has  been 
applied  to  the  study  of  clear  air  turbulence  to  show  that  the  time  decay  of  the 
correlation  function  follows  the  2/3  power  law  in  accordance  with  Chandrasekhar's 
theory  of  turbulence. 

Limited  results  of  the  correlation  method,  applied  to  lifetime  studies, 
are  already  available  [15,  17]  at  NSSL  and  are  summarized  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  These 
results  indicate  the  feasibility  of  using  the  correlation  method  for  lifetime 
estimation.  Recently  the  correlation  algorithm  has  been  refined  and  adapted  to 
include  multimoment  data,  and  variable  feature  size  and  number. 

Earlier  results  available  at  NSSL  also  include  data  on  persistence  of  gust 
fronts.  These  data  seem  to  indicate  that  gust  fronts  have  a  fairly  high  order  of 
stability  (>40  minutes)  and  hence  have  little  danger  of  being  missed  in  any 
practical  scan  cycle.  Attention  is  therefore  focused  in  this  report  on  the 
lifetime  of  thunderstorms  which  are  hazardous  phenomena  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
and  are  capable  of  containing  features  with  fast  growth  and  decay. 

1.5  Organization  of  the  Report 

Two  methods  of  lifetime  estimation  are  used  for  the  current  study:  photo- 
interpretive  and  computational.  The  next  chapter  outlines  the  NSSL  Doppler 
facility  and  the  database  utilized  for  both  methods  of  study.  The  photo-interpretive 
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Figure  3  Stability  of  features  of  different  scale  sizes.  The  curve  marked 

"original"  represents  the  correlation  decay  of  the  original unfiltered 
field.  For  the  other  solid  lines,  data  were  low-pass  filtered  to 
eliminate  scale  sizes  smaller  than  the  indicated  values.  The  dashed 
curves  are  generated  from  band-pass  filtered  data,  and  the  range  of 
numbers  indicate  scale  sizes  retained  after  filtering. 


Figure  4  Stability  of  a  large  segment  of  the  velocity  field  of  tne  storm  of 
April  24,  1930. 


observation  of  five  different  storms  is  reported  in  Chapter  3  and  the  basis  and 
results  of  the  correlation  procedure  are  provided  in  Chapter  4.  The  last 
chapter  summarizes  the  major  finding  of  the  report,  discusses  the  limitations  of 
the  current  study  and  provides  suggestions  for  further  work. 

Ample  photographic  and  computational  data  are  provided  to  support  the  points 
brought  out  in  this  report.  The  photographs  for  one  storm  include  all  the  three 
spectral  moments--reflecti vity,  radial  velocity,  and  spectrum  width--the  other 
storms  have  been  illustrated  only  by  the  reflectivity  and  spectrum  width  fields. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  to  get  a  quick  idea  of  the  findings 
of  the  study,  it  is  enough  to  see  sections  1.3,  3.4,  4.3,  and  5.1.  The  remaining 
parts  of  the  report  contain  details  that  may  permit  separate  conclusions  or  be 
used  in  other  studies  along  allied  lines. 

2.  Database  for  the  Study 
2.1  NSSL  Doppler  Facility 

National  Severe  Storms  Laboratory  operates  two  Doppler  radars,  located  at 
Norman  and  Cimarron  in  Oklahoma.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  data  from  only 
the  Norman  radar  are  used.  The  principal  parameters  of  the  Norman  Doppler  radar 
are  given  in  Table  I.  Of  interest  in  this  study  is  the  pulse-pair  mode  of  operation 


TABLE  I  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NORMAN  DOPPLER  RADAR 


Antenna 

Half-Power  Beamwidth 
Gain 

First  Side  Lobe  Level 
Polarization 

Transmitter 

Wavelength 

Pulse  Repetition  Time 
Pulse  Width 
Peak  Power 

Receiver 

System  Noise  Figure 
Transfer  Function 
Dynamic  Range 
Bandwidth  (3  dB) 

Min.  Detectable  Signal  (S/N=l) 

Data  Acquisition 

Time  Series 

Pulse  Pair  (Hardwired) 


0.81  deg 
46.8  dB 
21  dB 
Vertical 


10.22  cm 

768/922/1075/1229  us 
1  usee  (150  m) 

750  kW 


3.3  dB 

Doppler  -  linear;  Intensity  -  logarithmic 
70  dB 
1.2  MHz 
-108  dBm 


16  range  gates 

Reflectivity,  radial  velocity  and  Doppler 
spectrum  width  based  on  32,  64,  128  or 
256  samples. 


in  which  three  spectral  moments,  namely  reflectivity,  mean  velocity  and  spectrum 
width,  are  computed  for  each  resolution  cell  in  the  scan  volume.  The  block 
diagram  of  the  radar  receiver  and  signal  processor,  including  the  display,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  pulse-pair  spectral  moment  estimator  is  hardwired.  The 
control,  comparison  and  decision  functions,  including  the  display  control,  are 
presently  being  performed  by  a  Ling  computer,  but  are  scheduled  to  be  transferred 
to  a  much  more  powerful  Interdata  real-time  computer  with  array  processing 
facility  which  will  substantially  increase  the  capacity  for  complex  on-line 
signal  processing  and  data  handling. 

The  data  used  for  the  present  study  is  stored  on  7-track  magnetic  tapes  in 
BCD  format.  The  tapes  contain  the  three  spectral  moments,  in  addition  to  time 
and  other  housekeeping  information.  The  data  processing  for  lifetime  estimation 
discussed  later  in  this  report  is  done  off-line  based  on  raw  data  from  these 
tapes. 

2.2  Method  of  Data  Collection 

Bulk  of  the  data  collection  at  NSSL  is  carried  out  during  the  spring  season 
when  the  central  American  plains,  and  in  particular  the  area  surrounding  the  NSSL 
radars,  is  meteorologically  very  active.  The  spring  program  extends  about  three 
months  during  which  the  data  collection  team  remains  on  special  alert  to  monitor 
atmospheric  phenomena  during  any  part  of  the  day.  However,  since  it  is  expensive 
as  well  as  strenuous  on  the  part  of  the  crew  to  keep  the  radar  and  data  system 
operating  all  the  time  during  the  program,  the  system  operation  is  based  on  the  most 
accurate  weather  forecast  available  to  the  team.  Since  phenomena  of  scale  sizes 
of  interest  to  aircraft  safety  are  usually  too  small  for  accurate  prediction  over 
any  significant  length  of  time,  the  radar  usually  starts  observing  them  only 
after  they  begin  to  appear  on  the  scene.  In  this  process  the  period  of  growth 
of  the  phenomena  is  quite  often  missed.  This  is  a  limitation  of  the  data  collection 
process . 

The  present  study  on  lifetime  determination  was  started  at  NSSL  fairly 
recently  and  data  specifically  tailored  for  lifetime  estimation  have  been 
collected  during  the  spring  programs  of  1980  and  1981.  During  1980,  the  scan 
pattern  shown  in  Fig.  6(a)  was  used  for  lifetime  data  collection.  However,  certain 
data  processing  difficulties  were  experienced  because  of  the  odd  number  (three 
in  this  case)  of  scan  levels,  and  the  scan  pattern  was  modified  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  6(b)  during  the  spring  program  of  1981.  This  provides  data  for  lifetime 
determination  at  four  levels  whose  heights  above  the  ground  depend  on  the  distance 
of  the  storm  feature  from  the  radar. 
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Figure  5  Schematic  of  NSSL  Doppler  radar  receiver/processor.  The  dashed  blocks 
are  not  present  in  the  current  configuration  but  are  desirable,  for  air 
weather  surveillance. 
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Since  the  current  pedestal  of  the  Norman  radar  antenna  is  capable  of  driving 
it  at  speeds  only  up  to  10  degrees  per  second  (less  than  2  rpm),  rapid  scan  data 
over  the  entire  storm  volume  for  lifetime  study  are  not  available. 

The  spring  program  data  collection  at  NSSL  involves  not  only  radar  observation, 
but  also  readings  from  surface  and  tower-based  instrumentation,  rawinsondes  and 
instrumented  aircraft  flights.  In  the  present  study,  only  radar  data  are  used 
since  this  is  the  only  instrument  that  provides  a  complete  picture  of  convective 
phenomena.  The  other  measurements  involve  a  coarse  spatial  sampling,  from  which 
only  the  large  scale  phenomena  can  be  reconstructed  with  any  accuracy. 

The  number  of  storms  during  a  typical  spring  season  which  are  suitable  for 
good  data  collection  is  finite.  Since  data  must  be  collected  for  a  large  number 
of  diverse  studies  at  NSSL  during  each  spring  program,  the  data  specifically 
tailored  for  any  one  study  is  limited.  This  applies  to  the  lifetime  studies  as  well 

3.  Lifetime  Determination  by  Photo- Interpretation 
3.1  Need  for  Photo- Interpretation 

Two  approaches  for  lifetime  determination  were  started  simultaneously  at 
NSSL  at  the  beginning  of  1981,  one  based  on  photo-interpretation  and  the  other  on 
computer-assisted  correlation.  Although  the  second  is  the  more  quantitative  method, 
it  was  realized  that  its  implementation  would  require  considerable  time  for  the 
development  and  proving  of  software.  Photo-interpretation,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  yield  quick  results  for  tentative  conclusions.  The  versatile  and  high- 
quality  color  display  for  spectral  moments,  developed  and  operating  at  NSSL,  makes 
the  photo-interpretive  approach  straightforward. 

Besides  the  short-term  consideration,  there  exists  a  case  for  retaining 
photo-interpretation  on  a  long-term  basis,  even  when  an  automatic  method  has  been 
developed.  This  is  because,  although  lifetime  computation  based  on  correlation  is 
relatively  straightforward,  its  preceding  operation,  namely  the  identification  and 
delineation  of  phenomena  that  may  be  potentially  hazardous  to  aviation,  cannot, 
as  yet,  be  performed  nearly  as  reliably  by  automatic  means  as  by  trained  human 
observers.  Thus  occasional  visual  identification  of  hazardous  features,  and 
tracking  their  evolution  with  time,  would  provide  a  necessary  cross-check  on  the 
performance  of  automatic  methods.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  weather  field 
observed  by  the  radar  is  complicated,  with  multiple  features  of  diverse  types  and 
possibly  with  range  folding,  causing  overlay. 
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3.2  Photographic  Data  for  the  Study 

Data  for  the  photo-interpretive  study  of  feature  lifetimes  are  obtained  from 
the  color  displays  of  spectral  moments  of  weather  fields.  The  moments  displayed 
are  reflectivity,  velocity  and  spectrum  width.  The  first  is  obtained  from  the 
return  power  received  by  the  radar  from  individual  range  cells  and  the  other  two 
are  obtained  by  using  the  pulse-pair  algorithm.  The  major  processing  steps  before 
display  are  shown  in  the  block  diagram  of  Fig.  5.  Each  moment  is  quantized 
and  displayed  separately  on  a  color  cathode  ray  tube.  Sixteen  levels  of  quantiza¬ 
tion  are  used,  each  corresponding  to  a  different  shade  of  color.  The  resulting 
display  for  each  moment  is  a  pseudo-color  field  giving  a  pictorial  presentation 
of  the  various  phenomena  and  features  within  the  field. 

The  display  control  software  at  NSSL  is  quite  powerful,  providing  a  number  of 
flexibilities  to  the  display.  The  shades  of  color  can  be  adjusted  for  best  visual 
clarity,  or  the  display  may  be  converted  to  black-and-white  with  the  quantized  levels 
represented  by  shades  of  gray.  The  center  of  the  PPI  display  can  be  moved  relative 
to  the  center  of  the  CRT--it  may  even  be  made  to  lie  outside  the  CRT  area.  This 
capability,  combined  with  a  variable  magnification  along  the  radial  direction  and 
the  ability  for  sectoral  presentation,  makes  it  possible  to  optimally  display 
selected  parts  of  the  field.  Housekeeping  data  pertaining  to  the  field  under  view 
are  displayed  on  the  right  hand  margin  of  the  CRT.  The  coordinates  of  any  point 
on  the  display  may  be  read  by  moving  in  a  cursor  point  whose  coordinates  are  also 
included  in  the  data  on  the  right  margin. 

The  data  utilized  for  photo-interpretation  were  obtained  during  the  1980 
and  1981  spring  programs  using  the  Norman  radar.  The  next  section  contains  detailed 
observations  on  several  storms  for  which  data  were  collected  in  a  format  suitable  for 
lifetime  study.  In  studying  the  persistence  of  storm  features  in  reflectivity, 
radial  velocity  and  spectrum  width  fields,  although  comments  are  made  regarding 
any  major  change  in  the  storm  structure  within  the  time  scale  of  interest, 
particular  attention  is  focused  on  those  features  which  pose  a  potential  threat 
to  aviation.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  significant  features  are  defined  as 
those  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  attributes: 

1.  Reflectivies  exceeding  40  dBZ 

2.  Velocities  exceeding  20  m/s  (approx.  40  knots) 

3.  Spectrum  width  exceeding  4  m/s. 


3.3.1 


The  Storm  of  April  24,  1980 

For  the  storm  of  April  24,  1980,  data  suitable  for  lifetime  studies 
are  available  over  a  period  of  about  12  minutes  starting  at  1728  hrs.  Three 
elevation  levels  are  covered  at  approximately  0.4°,  3.6°,  and  7°.  At  each  of 
these  levels,  the  evolution  of  the  significant  features  in  all  the  three  moment 
fields  is  followed  using  photographs  of  the  fields  taken  at  intervals  of  about  a 
minute. 

The  photographs  were  originally  taken  in  full  color  off  the  NSSL  moment 
displays.  Color  copies  of  the  photo-mosaic  were  submitted  to  FAA  as  a  part  of 
an  interim  report  [19].  In  this  report,  black-and-white  copies  of  the  color 
mosaic  are  provided  to  minimize  the  cost  of  reproduction.  However,  this  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  some  loss  of  information  and,  less  importantly,  of  appearance  and 
cl ari ty . 

The  significant  part  of  the  storm  has  an  elongated  shape,  centered  80  km 
west  of  Norman  and  oriented  roughly  East-West,  the  length  and  width  being  about 
50  and  10  km,  respectively.  It  is  observed  that  the  overall  dimensions,  orienta¬ 
tion  and  location  of  the  storm  remains  fairly  stable  over  the  12-minute  observa¬ 
tion  period. 

Reflectivity  Field:  The  principal  features  of  the  reflectivity  field  at 
0.4°  elevation  are  identified  in  Fig.  7.  Features  1,  2,  and  3  are  high- 
reflectivity  areas  (i:  50  dBZ)  signifying  heavy  precipitation  rates.  Over 
the  12-minute  period  considered,  these  relatively  large  features  tend  to 
persist,  although  discernible  changes  in  their  internal  structure  may  take 
place  (see  Fig.  8(a),  left  column).  These  fine  structures  and  changes  in 
them  may  not,  however,  be  of  interest  in  air  traffic  control  since  aircraft 
would  be  expected  to  avoid  entire  hazardous  areas.  A  very  important 
observation  concerning  the  reflectivity  field  is  that  in  the  high-reflectivity 
features  1,  2,  and  3  the  peak  reflectivtiy  of  each  feature  remains  unchanged 
over  12  minutes  of  observation,  so  that  a  scanning  cycle  lasting  for  any 
period  up  to  12  minutes  is  not  likely  to  miss  the  information  on  the 
maximum  precipitation  rate  in  a  given  area. 

Feature  4  (identified  in  Fig.  7)  may  be  called  a  "reflectivity  hole", 
indicating  a  no-precipitation  region  in  a  high-precipitation  continuum. 

This  feature,  which  is  quite  well-defined  at  the  beginning  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  period,  diffuses  and  opens  out  towards  the  end,  indicating  significant 
change.  The  change,  however,  is  much  less  pronounced  over  any  5-minute 
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period,  except  at  17:31  hrs,  when  a  relatively  rapid  decrease  in  precipita¬ 
tion  has  occurred  at  the  southeastern  rim  of  the  "hole".  The  reflectivity 
levels  involved,  before  and  after  the  change,  are,  however,  not  too  large 
U  30  dBZ ) ,  so  that  this  situation  may  not  be  considered  hazardous  to  air 
traffic. 

A  very  significant  observation  is  the  persistence  of  Feature  5.  It 
is  a  weak  feature  (5  20  dBZ)  isolated  from  the  main  body  of  the  storm,  and 
is  relatively  small  (5x3  km).  During  the  observation  period,  it  shows 
just  enough  changes  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  patch  of  ground  clutter, 
but  its  stability  over  the  12-minute  period  indicates  that  even  a  small, 
weak  and  isolated  feature  would  not  remain  undiscovered  at  fairly  slow  scan 
rates . 

Velocity  Field:  The  velocity  field  (Fig.  8(a),  center  column)  of  the 
April  24  storm  at  0.4°  elevation  contains  only  one  major  high  velocity  feature 
(reaching  28  m/s)  in  addition  to  a  large  low-velocity  mass.  The  high 
velocity  feature  undergoes  significant  changes  over  relatively  short  periods. 
For  example.  Detween  the  two  frames  at  time  instants  17:29:53  and  17:31:28, 
the  h igh-veloci ty  zone  has  diffused  considerably,  the  rate  of  diffusion 
being  much  slower  in  the  subsequent  frames.  However,  during  any  5-minute 
stretch  of  time,  the  velocity  feature  has  not  lost  its  identity,  implying 
that  with  a  relatively  slow  scan  rate,  although  a  high  velocity  feature 
may  undergo  changes,  it  is  not  likely  to  go  undetected.  The  la  ge,  low- 
velocity  patch  remains  fairly  stable  during  the  observation  period. 

Spectrum  Wid 4  Field:  The  spectrum  width  field,  in  general,  should  not 
be  relied  upon  as  the  sole  means  of  feature  identification  because  of  its 
higher  susceptibility  to  noise  and  sidelobe  interference.  However,  since 
turbulence  fields  (especially  those  which  induce  in  the  aircraft  frequencies 
comparable  to  its  fugoid  frequency)  are  of  great  importance  to  aircraft 
safety,  the  spectrum  width  display  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  other 
displays.  In  the  April  24th  storm,  the  spectrum  width  field  and  the  major 
features  in  it  appear  to  be  about  as  stable  as  those  in  the  intensity 
field  (see  Fig.  8(a),  right  column). 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  bright  feature  on  the  botton  edge 
of  the  width  field  (in  the  later  pictures  of  the  series  shown)  may  not  be 
a  real  feature,  but  a  spurious  one  caused  by  the  strong  feature  1  of 
Fig.  7  appearing  through  the  antenna  sidelobe.  This  reinforces  the  caution 
that  the  width  field  data  must  be  edited  using  data  from  the  other  two 
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fields  before  warnings  are  issued  to  aircraft. 

Vertical  Scales  of  Features:  Although  the  present  study  is  concerned 
primarily  with  lifetimes  of  storm  features,  the  vertical  continuity  of 
hazardous  atmospheric  phenomena  is  a  pertinent  aspect  of  study  here  since 
it  affects  scan  strategy  directly.  A  feature  which  has  a  small  vertical 
extent  can  be  missed  by  falling  between  two  successive  cones  of  scan  (at 
two  elevation  angles)  just  as  it  can  by  being  temporally  too  transient. 

The  scan  pattern  employed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6(a)  permits  some  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  regarding  vertical  continuity  of  storm  features. 

Comparing  the  reflectivity  fields  of  low-elevation  and  mid-elevation 
scans  (Figs.  8(a)  and  8(b),  respectively),  it  is  found  that  the  features  1 
and  3  (peak  reflectivities  55  and  50  dBZ,  respecti vely )  extend  to  the  mid¬ 
level  scan  (5  km  height),  preserving  their  peak  reflectivity  values. 

Feature  2  of  Fig.  7,  which  is  also  a  strong  feature  (reaching  50  dBZ)  is 
absent  at  mid-elevation.  Also,  the  low  preci pi tation  area  (-20  dBZ)  is 
much  more  extensive  at  mid-altitude  than  at  the  lower  altitude. 

Further  on  a  high-elevation  ('10  km)  (see  Fig.  8(c)),  most  of  the 
features  have  disappeared  except  a  trace  of  feature  3. 

The  velocity  fields  at  mid-altitude  (Fig.  8(b)  show  winds  which  are 
both  strong  (30  m/s)  and  extensive  (covering  an  area  larger  than  50  x  50  km). 
This  feature,  which  may  be  of  particular  concern  for  aircraft  safety, 
would  have  been  missed  if  scans  were  made  only  at  the  lower  and  upper 
elevation  angles,  leaving  the  middle  level  unobserved.  The  higher  level 
(Fig.  8(c))  also  displays  strong  wind  fields  over  significant  areas,  but 
these  areas  do  not  overlap  those  at  the  middle  level,  so  that  the  phenomenon 
at  the  higher  level  cannot  be  considered  as  the  vertical  extension  of  the 
process  occurring  at  the  middle  level. 

The  turbulence  field  at  middle  level  is  quite  significant  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  vertical  extension  of  the  field  at  the  lower  level.  The 
field  at  the  higher  level,  which  is  still  quite  strong,  however, 
represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  fields  down  below. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  scanning  interval  in  elevation  shown  in 
Fig.  6(a)  is  too  coarse  for  feature  detection  in  the  sense  that  the  change 
in  features,  between  these  widely  separated  levels,  can  be  abrupt.  Hence, 
it  is  desirable  to  scan  at  vertical  separations  closer  than  what  is  employed 
in  this  study.  From  RHI  plots  of  other  storms  taken  at  NSSL,  it  appears 
that  vertical  separations  of  about  1.5  km  would  be  adequate  to  detect 
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ij t  atmospheric  phenomena  of  interest  to  aircraft  safety.  The  angular 
e i ovations  corresponding  to  these  heights  would  depend  on  the  distance  of 
t  *Mr  • adar  relative  to  the  feature  location. 

n:jher  Level  Features:  The  temporal  stability  of  the  features  in  all  the 
ivee  fields  at  both  the  middle  and  the  high  e^vations  (Figs.  8(b)  and  8(c) 

•  .'mow  the  same  pattern  as  discussed  in  the  case  of  low  level  scan.  Since 
ail  ‘eatures  at  all  levels  remain  quite  stable  over  the  12-minute  period  and 
are  nearly  unchanged  over  any  5-m;nute  period,  the  5-minute  scan  cycle  is 
net  expected  to  cause  loss  of  features  at  any  elevation. 

:.j._  The  Storm  of  June  16,  1980 

The  photographs  of  the  PPI  display  of  this,  as  well  as  the  subse¬ 
quent  storms  reported  in  this  section,  were  taken  in  black-and-white  for  the  sake 
f  economy.  For  the  same  reason,  velocity  fields  are  not  included  in  this  photo 
series,  but  only  reflectivity  and  spectrum  width  fields  are  presented,  since 
heavy  precipitation  and  turbulence  are  of  greater  concern  to  aircraft  safety  than 
steady  windspeeds.  Further,  to  minimize  the  number  of  pictures  shot,  many 
t  rallies  from  the  reflectivity  field  sequence  are  omitted  where  either  the  reflec¬ 
tivity  level  was  too  low  or  the  evolution  was  too  slow.  However,  pictures  of  the 
spectrum  width  field  are  shown  at  approximately  2.5-minute  intervals,  since  the 
primary  question  is  to  decide  whether  a  2.5-minute  scan  would  reveal  any  significant 
features  or  changes  that  may  not  be  detected  by  a  5-minute  scan.  To  shoot  the 
black-and-white  pictures,  the  color  displays  for  the  three  spectral  moments  were 
converted  to  black-and-white.  Such  a  conversion  facility  is  available  at  a 
software  level  at  NSSL's  Norman  Doppler  radar  installation.  While  16  levels  can 
be  very  easily  distinguished  in  a  color  display  because  of  color  contrast,  only 
a  few  shades  of  gray  can  be  distinguished  in  a  black  and  white  picture.  The 
pictures  presented  here  contain  only  one  or  two  gray  shades  in  addition  to  black 
and  white  areas. 

The  reflectivity  and  spectrum  width  fields  of  the  June  16,  1980,  storm  at 
0.4  and  3  degrees  elevation  are  shown  in  Figs.  9(a)  and  9(b),  respectively. 

At  the  lower  elevation,  reflectivity  remains  less  than  41  dBZ  and  hence  is  not 
considered  hazardous.  The  visible  area  has  one  large  patch  (~40  km),  a  smaller 
patch  and  a  few  small  fragments.  Over  a  10-minute  period  each  one  of  these 
features,  including  the  very  small  ones,  remain  virtually  unchanged  in  intensity, 
area  and  location;  the  only  change  is  a  slight  reshaping  of  the  boundaries.  The 
bright  areas  in  the  spectrum  width  field  represent  values  in  excess  of  4  m/sec. 

Such  values  are  usually  considered  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  flight 
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safety  and  passenger  comfort.  Over  the  5-frame  sequence  in  Fig.  9(a),  there  is  a 
slight  thinning  out  of  the  bright  area,  but  its  general  extent  and  distribution 
remains  remarkably  invariant.  The  same  behavior  is  exhibited  at  3°  elevation 
angle  (Fig.  9(b),  where  the  reflectivity  field  contains  two  features,  one  large 
(~25  km)  and  one  very  small  (~6  km),  both  of  which  show  high  persistence.  The 
spectrum  width  field,  which  shows  extensive,  though  porous,  bright  areas,  is 
equally  stable. 

3.3.3  The  Storm  of  June  17,  1980 

This  storm  was  scanned  using  the  3-level  scan  scheme  of  Fig.  6(a), 
but  with  scan  levels  fixed  at  0.5,  7.5,  and  15.0  degrees.  Photographs  of  the  PPI 
displays  are  shown  in  Figs.  10(a)  10(b),  and  10(c),  respectively.  Because  of 
low  levels  of  precipitation  (<41  dBZ)  and  very  slow  evolution  of  the  storm  only  one 
representative  snapshot  of  the  reflectivity  field  is  given  in  each  of  Figs.  10(a) 
and  10(b).  At  both  of  these  elevations,  the  spectrum  width  field  is  nearly  frozen, 
with  a  slow  drift  toward  the  east.  The  only  significant  change  is  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  vertical  tongue  coinciding  with  the  cursor  circle  in  the  top 
two  frames  of  the  0.5°  elevation  sequence  of  Fig.  10(a)  (the  cursor  is  more  clearly 
visible  in  the  second  frame,  time  09:13:42).  The  tongue,  however,  is  surrounded 
by  a  large  area  of  high  turbulence  and  hence  is  not  the  deciding  factor  in  choosing 
the  flight  path  of  aircraft.  At  15°  elevation  (Fig.  10(c)),  the  storm  is  "topped" 
at  a  relatively  close  range--about  50  km.  The  PPI  display  of  the  spectrum  width 
field  shows  almost  no  change  between  two  frames  taken  at  over  4  minutes  interval. 
Because  of  light  precipitation,  the  reflectivity  field  contained  almost  no  feature 
and  hence  has  not  been  included  in  Fig.  10(c). 

3.3.4  The  Storm  of  April  3,  1981 

The  storm  of  April  3,  1981,  was  a  well  developed  storm  with  wide¬ 
spread  areas  of  high  precipitation.  The  photomosaic  for  this  storm,  shown  in 
Fig.  11,  is  completely  filled,  i.e.,  both  reflectivity  and  spectrum  width  fields 
are  shown  for  each  time  instant  and  at  each  elevation  angle  they  were  collected. 

The  storm  had  an  elongated  shape  oriented  roughly  in  SSW-NNE  direction  and 
located  south  of  the  Norman  radar.  At  the  lowest  elevation  of  0.4°,  Fig.  11(a), 
the  significant  part  of  the  storm  has  an  approximate  length  of  70  km  and  width 
of  15  km.  The  highest  reflectivity  exceeds  50  dBZ,  and  there  are  significant 
parts  of  the  storm  above  this  threshold.  Over  the  10-minute  period  shown  in 
Fig.  11(a),  there  is  a  gradual  shrinkage  of  the  area  of  precipitation,  but  the 
rate  of  such  shrinkage  is  too  slow  to  have  any  significant  influence  on  scan 
strategy.  The  reflectivity  still  exceeds  50  dBZ  over  sizeable  areas  at  the  end 
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of  the  period.  The  spectrum  width  field  shows  the  same  order  of  stability  as  the 
reflectivity  field.  The  spotty  white  areas,  with  spectrum  width  equal  to  or 
exceeding  4  m/sec,  have  a  very  slow  growth  at  first,  reaching  a  maximum  in  the 
penultimate  frame  (time  14:38:36)  before  showing  a  tendency  to  thin  out.  However, 
neither  the  reflectivity  nor  the  spectrum  width  field  show  any  sudden  changes 
involving  appearance  or  disappearance  of  a  significant  feature,  during  any  5-minute 
period,  i.e.,  between  alternate  frames  of  the  photo  sequence  in  Fig.  11(a). 

At  a  scan  elevation  of  2°,  the  storm  initially  has  the  same  approximate  extent 
and  intensity,  Fig.  11(b),  as  at  0.4°.  But  subsequently  it  widens  significantly, 
with  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  area  of  heavy  precipitation  (>50  dBZ).  The 
change,  however,  is  again  gradual,  without  any  significant  features  appearing  or 
disappearing.  The  spectrum  width  field  at  2°  elevation  behaves  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  at  the  lower  elevation,  slowly  intensifying  over  the  first  four 
frames  and  then  showing  signs  of  weakening. 

At  the  highest  elevation  angle  of  the  scan  (8°),  the  cross  section  of  the 
significant  portions  of  the  storm  (reflectivity  >31  dBZ)  have  shrunk  to  a  very 
small  area.  Fig.  11(c).  In  this  sequence  of  pictures,  which  are  taken  at 
approximately  5-minute  intervals,  the  evolution  of  the  storm  is  more  rapid  than  the 
lower  two  elevations.  Starting  from  a  very  small  ('-3  km)  and  weak  (<41  dBZ)  patch 
at  14:32:32,  the  feature  is  found  to  grow  to  moderate  size  (~8  km)  and  high 
intensity  (>50  dBZ)  at  14:41:40.  When  the  high-elevation  scan  is  viewed  in  isola¬ 
tion,  this  may  look  like  a  somewhat  fast  growth  rate.  However,  such  a  behavior 
is  typical  of  thunderstorms  during  growth  phase,  since  precipitation  in  a  thunder¬ 
storm  cell  usually  starts  at  mid-altitudes  and  propagates  both  upward  and  down¬ 
ward,  often  quite  rapidly.  At  isolated  scan  elevations,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
reflectivity  may  reach  values  as  high  as  10  dBZ/min.  sustained  over  a  period  of 
2  or  3  minutes  [21 ]. 

Precisely  for  this  behavior  of  thunderstorms,  flight  advisories  should  not 
be  based  on  observations  at  any  one  scan  level;  rather,  radar  pictures  at  several 
levels  must  be  combined  if  elements  of  surprise  are  to  be  minimized.  In  the  case 
of  April  3,  1981,  storm,  if  the  pictures  corresponding  to  0.4°,  2°,  and  8°  are 
viewed  together,  the  chances  of  guiding  aircraft  into  the  storm  area  are  reduced 
to  a  negligible  level.  In  the  context  of  NEXRAD  operation,  where  a  larger  number 
of  scan  levels  are  envisaged  (one  study  [22]  suggests  14  scan  levels),  the 
possibility  of  misjudgment  because  of  rapid  variations  at  one  or  a  few  levels  is 
further  reduced. 
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In  Fig.  11(c),  the  spectrum  width  photo  sequence  gives  the  mistaken  impression 
that  the  high-turbulence  area  also  grows  along  with  the  high-precipitation  area. 

In  the  display  system  from  which  the  photographs  in  this  series  are  taken, 
threshold  is  applied  only  on  the  signal  strength  (reflectivity)  and  the  points  that 
pass  the  threshold  test  are  displayed  in  all  the  three  moment  fields.  Thus 
when  the  outermost  boundary  of  a  storm  on  the  spectrum  width  display  grows  or 
shrinks,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  area  of  high  turbulence  does  so;  the  storm 
boundaries  on  the  spectrum  width  display  merely  follow  those  on  the  reflectivity 
display.  In  this  particular  case,  since  the  storm  contained  highly  reflective 
areas,  a  threshold  level  of  30  dBZ  was  used  to  minimize  the  effect  of  sidelobe 
interference  in  the  display. 

3.3.5  The  Storm  of  April  19,  1981 

In  the  storm  that  occurred  northeast  of  the  Norman  radar  in  the  evening 
of  April  19,  1981,  the  areas  of  significant  reflectivity  are  scattered  (Fig.  12). 

At  0.4°  elevation.  Fig.  12(a),  the  patches  that  exceed  31  dBZ  of  reflectivity  are 
small  in  area  and  sparsely  distributed.  The  pattern  is  nearly  identical  after  5 
minutes  without  any  loss  or  gain  of  even  the  smallest  features.  The  spectrum 
width  field  has  large  areas  in  excess  of  4  m/sec.  The  distribution  of  these  areas 
is  invariant  over  a  5-frame  (9-rninute)  photo  sequence.  At  2°  elevation,  Fig.  12(b), 
the  precipitation  distribution  is  sparser,  and  the  turbulence  more  intense  and 
widespread,  but  the  temporal  evolution  of  either  field  remains  very  slow. 

3.4  Summary  and  Conclusion 

Time-lapse  photographs  of  the  PPI  displays  of  the  reflectivity  and  spectrum 
width  fields  of  five  storms  that  occurred  in  central  Oklahoma  during  the  spring 
seasons  of  1980  and  1981  have  been  presented  in  this  chapter.  For  one  of  these 
storms,  the  velocity  fields  are  also  shown.  The  purpose  has  been  to  locate  features 
that  may  appear  or  intensify  fast  enough  to  justify  an  update  interval  of  2.5 
minutes  in  preference  to  5  minutes. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  picture  sequence  has  shown  that  none  of  the 
significant  or  potentially  hazardous  features  contained  in  any  of  the  five  storms 
showed  growth  (or  even  decay)  that  is  so  rapid  that  a  5-minute  scan  would  have 
missed  it.  At  isolated  scan  levels,  moderate  to  fast  growth  rates  may  be  observed, 
but  when  viewed  as  possible  extensions  of  processes  occurring  at  other  levels 
(and  hence  suitably  combined  with  observations  from  those  scans),  the  element 
of  surprise  is  nearly  eliminated. 
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4 .  I  ;fet'ime  Determination  by  Computer  Correlation 
4.1  Basis  of  the  Correlation  Method 

Correlation  is  an  established  way  of  finding  the  "amount"  of  similarity 
between  two  fields  of  statistical  data.  When  the  two  fields  consist  of  dissimilar 
parameters  and/or  have  no  a  priori  commonality  of  origin,  the  process  of  correla¬ 
tion  is  called  cross  correlation  and  is  utilized  to  find  the  causal  relationship 
between  the  two  fields.  Autocorrelation,  in  contrast,  is  performed  between  two 
fields  having  an  evolutionary  relationship,  i.e.,  one  of  the  fields  evolves  from 
the  other  in  time,  space  or  both.  A  major  difference  between  auto-  and  cross 
correlations  is  that  the  autocorrelation  coefficient  always  reaches  a  maximum 
value  of  unity  (corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  evolution,  when  the  two  fields 
are  identical)  whereas  the  cross  correlation  coefficient  does  not  necessarily 


approach  that  value. 

The  correlation  coefficient 


between  two  fields  of  random  numbers  X{x., 
xy  i 


i = 1 , . . . ,  M}  and  Y { y  .  ,  i  =  1 , .  . . ,  M)  is  defined  as 


M 

H  T, (xj-*)(yi-y) 

'  x» '  ~ 
x  y 


(4) 


where  x,  y  are  the  mean  values  of  the  sets  X  and  Y 

o  ,  o  are  the  standard  deviations  of  the  sets  X  and  Y 
x  y 

M  is  the  number  of  samples  in  each  set. 

The  correlation  coefficient  equals  unity  either  when  the  sets  X  and  Y  are 
identically  equal  or  when  each  member  of  one  set  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  corresponding  member  of  the  other  set  by  a  constant,  i.e.. 


when 

Xi  =  kYi  (6) 

where  k  is  a  scalar  constant. 

The  correlation  method  is  a  potent  tool  for  studying  the  evolution  (growth 
and  decay)  of  weather  phenomena.  This  is  so  because  the  correlation  coefficient, 
which  measures  the  similarity  between  fields,  may  be  used  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  original  characteristics  are  retained  by  a  section  of  a  weather  field 
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with  lapse  of  time.  The  method  works  as  follows: 

1.  To  study  the  rate  of  decay,  an  instant  is  chosen  before  the  start  of 
rapid  decay  and  the  state  of  the  weather  field  at  that  instant  is  taken 
as  the  reference  or  zero-lag  field. 

2.  The  parameter  to  be  correlated  is  selected  to  be  either  reflectivity, 
velocity  or  spectrum  width. 

3.  A  series  of  later  instants,  typically  a  minute  to  a  few  minutes  apart, 
are  chosen  and  the  states  of  the  field  at  these  instants  are  called  lag  fields. 

4.  The  successive  lag  fields  are  correlated,  one  at  a  time,  with  the 
reference  field  and  the  correlation  coefficient  is  plotted  as  a  function  of 
time.  The  general  shape  of  such  a  curve  is  a  decreasing  exponential,  its 
rate  of  decay  corresponding  to  that  of  the  phenomenon  under  investigation. 

The  time  taken  by  the  correlation  coefficient  to  fall  below  a  suitable  thres¬ 
hold  value,  e.g.,  0.5,  is  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  decay  rate  of  the 
features  contained  within  the  field. 

5.  To  study  the  rate  of  growth  of  weather  fields,  the  fully  grown  field 
should  be  used  as  the  reference  and  correlation  with  successive  fields  should 
be  performed  with  lags  taken  backward  in  time.  Again,  the  growth  period  may 
be  defined  as  the  interval  during  which  the  correlation  coefficient  stays 
above  a  suitable  threshold. 

6.  The  total  lifetime  of  a  feature  is  the  sum  of  the  growth  period,  the 
stable  period  and  the  decay  period. 

4.2  Description  of  the  Correlation  Procedure 

Starting  from  the  raw  data  stored  on  tapes,  three  programming  stages  are 
involved  in  determining  feature  lifetime  by  computer  correlation: 

1 .  Raw  data  edi ti ng 

2.  Data  interpolation 

3.  Correlation 

An  initial  process  of  editing  is  necessary  to  "clean  up"  the  raw  data  from  Doppler 
radar  which  may  be  contaminated  from  several  sources,  chief  among  which  are  noise 
and  range  folding.  The  editing  program  identifies  those  points  (resolution  cells) 
in  the  data  field  where  the  signal -to-noise  ratio  is  too  poor  for  the  data  to  be 
reliable.  The  data  at  such  points  are  deleted  and  a  marker  is  set  up  to  identify 
these  points  during  later  processing.  The  editing  program  also  performs  range 
unfolding  wherever  possible  and  discards  the  points  at  which  range  ambiguity 
cannot  be  resolved. 
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Raw  Doppler  data  are  collected  and  stored  at  discrete  azimuthal  increments 
of  the  order  of  a  beamwidth.  These  increments  vary  considerably.  Also,  azimuth 
sampling  is  not  synchronized  from  scan  to  scan,  so  that  the  data  grid  correspond¬ 
ing  to  scans  at  different  times  are  not  coincident.  This  feature  is  retained  even 
after  editing,  since  editing  is  performed  on  a  radial-by-radial  basic.  To  mini¬ 
mize  errors  that  may  arise  from  the  use  of  a  nonuniform  and  noncoincident  data 
grid,  an  interpolation  process  is  performed  to  reduce  the  data  from  all  scans 
to  a  standard  grid. 

The  significant  operations  in  the  correlation  program  are  shown  in  the  flow 
chart  in  Fig.  13.  The  program  has  the  following  features: 

1.  The  parameter  to  be  correlated  can  be  selected  to  be  reflectivity, 
radial  velocity,  or  Doppler  spectral  width.  If  reflectivity  is  selected, 
it  can  be  specified  either  in  dBZ  or  absolute  value  (i.e.,  10  raised  to  the 
power  of  dBZ/10). 

2.  A  mapping  facility  is  provided  to  aid  in  selecting  the  features  for 
lifetime  study.  If  the  MAP  option  is  selected,  the  program  prints  out  the 
values  of  the  parameter  to  be  correlated  (as  appearing  on  the  zero-lag  field) 
in  a  matrix  form,  azimuth  varying  horizontally  and  range  vertically.  For 
maximum  visual  impact,  the  information  at  all  azimuth  angles  at  a  given 
range  is  confined  to  one  horizontal  line.  To  achieve  this  an  integer  format 
is  used  and  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  digits  are  used  to  express  the  parameter 
value  at  each  data  point.  This  involves  a  scaling  procedure  such  that  the 
most  significant  part,  of  the  information  is  contained  in  one  or  two  digits. 
Signs  are  dropped.  If  the  scan  sector  width  is  too  large  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  accommodate  all  the  azimuth  positions  on  one  line  of  computer 
printout,  then  the  program  trims  the  edges  and  provides  a  map  of  the  center 
portion  of  the  sector. 

3.  Features  of  interest  may  be  located  on  the  map  and  their  coordinates 
and  sizes  as  well  as  the  number  of  features  are  fed  as  data  to  the  program. 
The  routine  can  handle  multiple  features  in  a  single  run. 

4.  The  range  and  azimuth  interval  over  which  each  feature  is  to  be  moved 
for  searching  the  maximum  correlation  is  entered  into  the  program.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  choosing  these  intervals:  too  little  freedom  may  result 
in  missing  the  correlation  peak,  and  too  much  of  it  has  the  danger  of 
introducing  spurious  correlation  peaks  into  the  search  area. 
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NOTES. 

1.  Feature  size  and  search  range,  as  well  as 
the  shifts  encountered  later,  are  in  terms 
of  a2in*uth  steps  and  range  gates.  Hence, 
these  are  integer  numbers. 

2.  To  preserve  the  visual  effect  of  the  map, 
the  value  of  'X'  must  be  expressed  in  a 
single-  or  two-digit  integer  form.  Scaling 
is  necessary  to  convey  the  most  information 
throuqh  this  integer. 

3.  Most  probable  feature  location  for  any  taq 

is  set  equal  to  the  position  obtained  for  the 
previous  laq. 

4.  Feature  movement  in  range  and  azimuth 

is  limited  by  the  search  range  parameter 
specified  earlier.  Also,  if  an  edge  of  the 
feature  hits  any  boundary  of  the  scan  sec'  >r, 
further  movement  in  that  direction  is  arrested 


Simplified  flowchart  of  the  program  for  the  determination  of  maximum 
oorrelation  coefficient  of  each  of  several  features  at  each  of  several 
time  lags. 
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5.  A  feature  in  the  first  lag  field  is  moved  to  each  possible  position 
within  the  designated  area  (as  specified  in  #4  above)  and  correlated  with 
its  precursor  in  the  zero  lag  field.  The  position  that  gives  the  highest 
correlation  is  assumed  to  be  the  position  of  the  feature  in  the  first  lag 
field.  The  value  and  position  of  maximum  correlation  are  recorded.  The 
geometry  of  the  correlation  process  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

6.  The  process  is  repeated  for  all  the  features  specified  in  step  =3  above 
for  all  the  lag  fields.  For  each  lag  field,  the  search  area  is  centered 

at  the  maximum  correlation  position  of  the  previous  lag  field,  but  the  actual 
correlation  is  performed  with  the  original  feature  in  the  reference  field. 

The  correlation  program,  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  has  the 
following  limitations: 

1.  No  automatic  feature  identification  capability  is  built  into  the  program; 
features  in  the  original  or  reference  field  must  be  visually  identified. 
Automatic  feature  identification  is  an  involved  problem  by  itself,  and 
efforts  are  well  under  way  elsewhere,  such  as  those  by  R.  Crane,  to  evolve 
algorithms  for  this  purpose.  There  is  also  the  basic  question  of  the  need 
for  automatic  feature  recognition  at  this  point  in  the  lifetime  study.  The 
lifetime  algorithm  is  not  meant  for  operational  implementation  for  air  traffic 
control  purposes,  but  is  intended  to  generate  statistics  regarding  the 
persistence  of  hazardous  atmospheric  features.  Such  studies  can  be  carried 
out  in  a  laboratory,  non-real -time  environment  involving  trained  personnel. 
Also,  the  number  of  cases  for  which  data  suitable  for  lifetime  studies  can  be 
collected  during  a  year  is  limited,  so  that  visual  scanning  of  data  fields 

is  a  practical  proposition. 

2.  In  developing  the  current  lifetime  algorithm,  it  is  assumed  that  features 
merely  translate  in  a  polar  coordinate,  in  addition  to  undergoing  internal 
changes.  Other  possible  motions  such  as  rotation,  shear,  stretching,  etc., 
are  ignored.  This  is  done  to  keep  the  problem  tractable.  The  essential 
result  of  this  assumption  is  that  the  search  for  highest  correlation  is  done 
only  by  moving  the  feature  parallel  to  itself  along  range  and  azimuth 
directions.  The  departure  of  the  maximum  correlation  coefficient  from  unity 
is  ascribed  to  white  noise  and  internal  readjustments  within  the  feature. 

The  drawback  of  such  a  procedure  is  that  a  part  of  correlation  degradation, 
which  might  have  been  recovered  by  considering  other  types  of  motion,  in 
general  goes  to  make  feature  decay  appear  faster.  The  extent  of  such  apparent 
decay  enhancement  is  not  known.  However,  it  poses  no  serious  problem 
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Figure  14  Geometry  of  the  feature  correlation  process . 


for  this  study  since  the  estimate  of  lifetime  tends  to  be  conservative  by 
being  on  the  lower  side. 

3.  At  present,  the  three  stages  of  the  lifetime  estimation  procedure  can 
handle  only  increasing  values  of  azimuth,  i.e.,  only  those  data  obtained 
during  clockwise  scans  on  the  PPI  can  be  processed.  This  limitation  has 
been  retained  again  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  causes  no  real  problem 
since  data  for  lifetime  study  are  obtained  by  sector  scan  for  rapid  storm 
coverage;  thus  every  alternate  scan  is  a  clockwise  scan.  Because  the  main 
interest  in  the  current  study  is  to  decide  between  scan  cycle  times  of 
2.5  minutes  or  higher,  even  alternate  scans  over  a  sector  provide  sufficient 
temporal  resolution  for  this  purpose. 

4.3  Results 

Doppler  radar  data  for  several  storms  were  subjected  to  correlation  process¬ 
ing  using  the  program  sequence  discussed  in  the  last  section.  Several  graphs  are 
presented  in  this  section  corresponding  to  different  features  at  a  few  scan  levels 
for  each  storm.  Each  graph  presents  correlation  coefficients  of  either  the 
reflectivity,  velocity  or  the  spectrum  width  field  of  a  particular  feature  at  the 
initial  time  with  the  same  field  at  a  series  of  later  time  instants.  A  best¬ 
fitting  curve  in  a  least-squares  sense  is  also  drawn  through  the  points  to  show 
the  trend  and  to  obtain  a  numerical  value  for  the  decay  rate  of  the  correlation 
coefficient. 

Like  all  natural  decay  phenomena,  the  decrease  of  the  correlation  coefficient 
with  time  is  expected  to  follow  an  exponential  law  of  the  type 

pXy(t)  =  pxy^0+)  exP(-&t)  (7) 

where  p  (t)  is  the  maximum  correlation  coefficient  between  the  zero-lag  field 
xy 

and  the  field  at  time  lag  t. 

p  (o+)  is  the  maximum  correlation  coefficient  between  the  zero-lag  field 
xy 

and  the  field  configuration  slightly  later. 

B  is  the  time-constant  of  the  decay. 

Although  the  correlation  coefficient  p  (o)  of  a  field  with  itself  is  unity  by 

xy 

definition,  p  (o+)  would,  in  general,  be  less  than  unity  because  of  the  presence 
xy 

of  white  noise. 

Equation  (7)  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  steady-state  value  of  the 
correlation  coefficient  is  zero.  However,  becasue  of  the  presence  of  phenomena 
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of  different  scale  sizes,  the  actual  decay  law  would  be  a  superposition  of  many 
exponentials  of  the  type  given  by  Eq.(7).  Thus,  over  a  limited  period  such  as 
the  10  or  12  minutes  interval  for  which  lifetime  data  have  been  collected  and 
analyzed,  the  decay  curve  may  appear  to  settle  down  to  a  nonzero  steady-state 
value.  Such  a  tendency  was  observed  in  many  of  the  graphs  obtained  from  the 
computer-aided  correlation  procedure.  To  account  for  such  behavior,  the  following 
modified  form  of  Eq.  (7)  was  used  to  obtain  the  best-fitting  curve  for  the 
computed  correlation  coefficients: 


Pxy(t)  =  pxyH  +  [pxy^0+^  "  pxy(°°^  exp(-et) 


(8) 


Here  p  (®)  is  the  steady-state  value  of  the  correlation  decay  curve.  It  may  be 
xy 

noted  that  Eq.  (8)  is  a  more  general  form  which  reduces  to  Eq.  (7)  if  p  (<*>)  is 

xy 

assumed  to  be  zero.  Thus  if  indeed  Eq.  (7)  is  the  best  fit  for  a  particular  set 
of  points  in  preference  to  Eq.(8),  the  optimization  program  which  minimizes  the 
rms  error  would  automatically  select  Eq.(7)  by  assigning  zero  to  the  steady-state 
value. 

Before  proceeding  to  present  the  results  of  computation,  it  is  necessary 

to  establish  a  way  of  interpreting  the  correlation  history  curves  to  obtain  a 

quantitative  measure  of  lifetimes.  This  in  turn  requires  an  understanding  of  the 

significance  of  the  three  parameters  of  curve(s),  namely,  p  (o+),  b  and 

xy 

P  (<*>).  The  first  of  these  may  be  interpreted  as  the  true  autocorrelation  of  the 
xy 

feature  at  zero  lag,  i.e.,  white  noise  effects  are  isolated.  Thus,  the  more  the 

noise  content  in  the  observations,  the  more  will  p  (o+)  fall  short  of  unity.  To 

xy 

obtain  a  quantitative  estimate  of  lifetime,  it  appears  logical  not  to  set  an 

absolute  threshold,  but  a  threshold  that  is  a  certain  fraction  of  p  (o+).  At 

xy 

this  point  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  is  inevitable.  We  measure  lifetime 

of  a  feature  as  the  interval  during  which  the  maximum  correlation  coefficient 

curve,  as  a  function  of  time,  remains  above  0.5  p  ((o+). 

k  xy 

The  other  two  ,|fameters,  i.e.,  6  and  p  («)  depend  on  the  relative  scales 

xy 

of  structures  within  the  feature  being  correlated.  A  larger  value  of  6,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  faster  decay,  usually  signifies  a  strong  fine  structure  within  the 
feature.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  residual  or  steady-state  correlation 
pyu(0°)  indicates  the  presence  of  significant  large  scale  structures.  Thus,  the 
correlation  history  curves  given  below  provide  more  information  regarding  the 
evolution  of  each  feature  than  a  single  number  signifying  its  lifetime. 
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A  brief  discussion  is  in  order  here  on  the  choice  of  features  for  correlation. 
It  would  be  ideal  to  study  each  individual  cell  within  the  storm,  but  automatic 
recognition  and  location  of  the  center  and  boundary  of  each  cell  is  a  highly 
involved  problem  by  itself  and  has  not  been  attempted  here.  Instead,  feature 
selection  is  done  by  looking  at  a  computer  printout  of  the  moment  field.  For 
simplicity,  a  "rectangular"  feature  shape  has  been  used,  i.e.,  the  feature  is 
bounded  between  two  radials  and  two  range  circles.  The  features  have  been 
generally  so  chosen  as  to  include  a  peak  (which  may  be  local)  in  at  least  one 
of  the  moment  fields.  However,  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  their 
"trackabi 1 i ty" ,  i.e.,  the  presence  of  distinct  characteristics  such  as  signifi¬ 
cant  two-dimensional  gradients  or  variations,  etc.  Not  all  the  features  discussed 
in  the  following  paragraphs  are  significant  in  the  sense  outlined  at  the  end  of 
section  3.2;  however,  they  have  been  included  to  increase  the  statistical  base 
available  for  this  study.  The  assumption  here  is  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
statistical  difference  between  strong  and  weak  features. 

The  results  of  computer  correlation  of  April  24,  1980,  storm  Doppler  data 
are  presented  in  Fig.  15.  The  data  were  collected  using  the  "normal"  mode, 
i.e.,  a  transmitted  pulse  train  with  uniform  pulse  spacing  and  a  range  gate 
of  150  meters.  The  radial  lines  are  interpolated  to  a  grid  at  0.5°  interval. 

A  feature  is  taken  to  extend  over  20  range  gates  and  20  radials,  which  translates 
to  3  km  x  10  degrees  in  spatial  coordinates.  Figure  15(a)  corresponds  to  a  scan 
elevation  of  0.4°.  Six  features  are  studied  and  the  correlation  history  of 
all  the  three  moments  (corresponding  to  reflectivity,  radial  velocity  and  Doppler 
spectrum  width)  are  shown.  Several  observations  can  be  made  from  this  set  of 
graphs : 

1.  Different  features  within  the  same  storm  can  have  widely  differing 
range  of  correlation  values.  For  example,  in  Fig.  15(a)(i),  reflectivity 
correlation  coefficients  for  feature  #2  lie  between  0.25  and  0.54,  whereas 
those  for  feature  #5  remain  consistently  above  0.87  during  the  period  of 
observation. 

2.  In  the  reflectivity  field,  features  with  large  values  and  gradients 
generally  have  higher  correlation  values  than  those  with  small  peak  reflec¬ 
tivities  and  weak  gradients.  As  an  example,  the  peak  reflecti vi ties  of 
features  #1  through  6  in  Fig.  15(a)  are  23,  26,  35,  58  and  61  dBZ, 
respectively.  Here,  although  small  increments  in  peak  reflectivities  do  not 
necessarily  result  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  correlation,  as  between 
the  first  and  second  features,  the  last  three  features,  which  have  very 
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Figure  lS(a)(ii)  Velocity  correlation  evolution  of  April  24,  1980  storm  at  0.4° 
elevation. 
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Figure  15(a)  (Hi)  Spectrum  width  correlation  evolution  of  April  24,  1980  storm 

at  0.4°  elevation. 
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Velocity  correlation  evolution  of  April  24,  1980  storm  a 
3.5°  elevation. 
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Figure  15(b)  (Hi)  Spectrum  width  correlation  evolution  of  April  24,  1980  sUrm 

at  5.5  elevation.  The  initial  rapid  decay  of  feature  no.  1, 
emphasized  by  joining  the  first  three  points  by  a  dashed 
curve,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  str.  r.g  fine  structure  in 
;hr.  field.  For  further  discussion,  see  ■’ext. 
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Figure  lb(c)dii)  Spectrum  width  correlation  evolution  of  April  24, 

at  7.0°  elevation. 
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high  peak  reflectivities,  have  a  much  higher  average  correlation  level  than 
the  first  three.  A  high  reflectivity  level  contributes  to  high  correlation 
by  minimizing  the  noise  contribution  to  the  shortfall  of  the  correlation 
coefficient  from  unity.  A  high  reflectivity  gradient  within  the  field 
causes  larger  departure  of  individual  cell  reflectivities  from  the  feature 
mean.  Large  departures  further  minimize  the  effect  of  noise  and,  because 
of  longer  persistence,  increase  long-term  correlation  as  well. 

3.  The  correlation  values  in  general  decrease  from  reflectivity  field 
through  velocity  field  to  the  spectrum  width  field.  This  signifies  that 
the  noisiness  in  the  field  increases  with  the  order  of  the  moment.  However, 
it  is  not  clear  how  much  of  this  noise  is  due  to  the  high  frequency 
meteorological  variations  and  how  much  comes  from  the  estimation  uncertainties. 
But  based  on  the  signal-to-noise  ratios  normally  encountered  for  echoes 

from  storms  and  the  behavior  of  estimators,  we  believe  that  the  larger 
contribution  should  come  from  the  first  source.  We  note  here  that  in  a 
previous  study  [17]  of  clear  air  phenomena  the  strongest  correlation  was 
associated  with  the  velocity  field.  Clearly,  further  research  and  inter¬ 
comparison  of  the  correlation  fields  are  in  order. 

4.  The  lifetimes  of  features  can  vary  substantially  depending  on  which 
field  is  used  to  estimate  it.  As  an  extreme  example,  in  Fig.  15(a), 
judging  by  the  reflectivity  and  velocity  fields,  feature  #5  has  a  lifetime 
well  above  the  12-minute  observation  period,  but  based  on  spectrum  width,  its 
lifetime  is  of  the  order  of  3  minutes.  This  observation  leads  to  the 
caution  that  weather  surveillance  should  be  carried  out  using  all  the  three 
spectral  moments  to  improve  the  chance  of  detection. 

5.  All  six  features  have  lifetimes  greater  than  5  minutes,  in  at  least 
one  parameter  field. 

In  Fig.  15(b)  are  shown  correlation  results  for  middle  elevation  levels, 

3.4  to  3.6°.  These  results  support  the  observations  made  above.  The  reflectivity 
map  at  this  elevation  shows  heavy  precipitation,  exceeding  40  dBZ  over  extensive 
areas  and  50  dBZ  in  several  places  and  hence  the  reflectivity  correlation  of  all 
the  features  at  this  elevation  shows  high  values.  Fig.  1 5(b) (i ) .  The  velocity 
field  shows  a  lot  of  diversity.  In  Fig.  15(b)(ii)  the  velocity  correlation  of 
the  first  feature  shows  rapid  decay,  with  a  lifetime  of  about  3  minutes,  finally 
reaching  negative  values.  However,  in  the  other  two  fields,  i.e.,  reflectivity 
and  spectrum  width,  the  feature  shows  high  persistence,  well  in  excess  of  12 
minutes.  The  same  is  true  of  feature  #5,  though  the  difference  between  its 
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lifetimes  in  the  velocity  and  the  other  two  fields  is  less  dramatic.  From  the 
three  sets  of  graphs  in  Fig. 15(b),  the  observation  is  again  made  that  in  at 
least  one  of  the  moment  fields,  each  feature  has  a  lifetime  exceeding  5  minutes. 

A  discussion  is  in  order  here  regarding  the  anomalous  behavior  of  the 
spectrum  width  correlation  of  feature  #1  in  Fig. 15(b) (ii i ) .  Such  behavior  recurs 
in  a  few  more  cases  later.  Instead  of  the  expected  monotonic  decrease,  the 
correlation  history  curve  actually  shows  an  increase  with  time.  Such  behavior 
may  be  caused  by  one  or  a  combination  of  the  two  factors:  (1)  statistical  uncer¬ 
tainties  (2  )  the  internal  structure  of  the  feature.  If  the  feature  contains 
a  strong  fine  structure,  i.e.,  rapid  small-scale  variations,  such  variations  would 
die  out  or  rearrange  themselves  relatively  quickly,  causing  the  maximum  correla¬ 
tion  coefficient  to  drop  rapidly  initially.  This  appears  to  be  true  if  one 
considers  the  first  three  data  points  in  the  graph,  which  have  been  manually 
joined  by  a  broken  line  to  show  the  trend.  After  the  maximum  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient  has  fallen  sufficiently,  spurious  correlation  peaks  begin  to  compete  with 
it.  If  a  spurious  peak  exceeds  the  true  peak,  the  correlation  program  loses 
track  of  the  "original"  feature  and  switches  over  to  the  location  of  the  spurious 
peak.  However,  since  the  part  of  the  field  that  caused  the  spurious  peak  is 
uncorrelated  to  the  original  feature,  once  the  original  feature  is  lost,  the 
program  will  jump  from  one  spurious  peak  to  another  (always  settling  for  the 
highest  peak  in  the  vicinity  of  the  previous  peak),  thus  presenting  an  erratic 
behavior  on  the  correlation  evolution  graph.  Such  a  random  string  of  points 
has  a  finite  probability  of  showing  an  increasing  trend.  Loss  of  track  of  the 
original  feature  may  be  made  less  frequent  by  building  in  more  complexities 
into  the  correlation  program  which  recognize  and  follow  more  attributes  of  a 
feature  than  just  the  correlation  coefficient.  Such  finer  aspects  have  not  been 
included  in  the  present  work  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  quicker  results. 

The  results  for  the  high  level  scan  at  7°  are  shown  in  Fig. 15(c)  for  five 
different  features.  Although  the  precipitation  at  this  elevation  was  weak 
(maximum  reflectivity  31  dBZ)  the  results  are  in  general  agreement  with  the 
observations  made  earlier.  Because  of  lower  reflectivity,  the  reflectivity 
correlation  coefficients  shown  in  Fig.l5(c)(i)  are  smaller  than  those  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  two  elevations.  Also,  the  scatter  of  points  is  larger  due  to 
relatively  higher  noise  effects.  The  lifetimes  of  all  the  five  features  in 
Fig. 15(c)  are  longer  than  5  minutes. 
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The  stability  of  features  at  two  scan  levels,  0.8°  and  1.8°,  of  the  storm 
of  June  17,  1980,  is  represented  by  the  sets  of  graphs  in  Figs. 16(a)  and  16(b), 
respecti vely.  Six  features  have  been  considered  at  each  elevation  and  correla¬ 
tion  has  been  performed  for  each  feature  in  all  the  three  moment  fields.  The 
results  show  that  each  feature  at  each  elevation  in  this  storm  persists  over 
5  minutes. 

Figure  17  shows  correlation  results  for  a  storm  that  occurred  in  central 
Oklahoma  on  April  3,  1981.  The  data  for  this  storm  were  collected  using  the 
"expanded"  mode  of  radar  operation.  In  this  mode,  a  sampling  interval  of 
1  microsecond  is  used  for  Doppler  processing  and  4  microseconds  for  reflectivity 
measurements.  Thus,  in  the  radar  data,  points  in  the  reflectivity  field  are 
spaced  600  meters  apart  in  range,  whereas  those  in  the  other  two  fields  have  a 
range  spacing  of  150  meters.  Hence,  a  feature  extending  over  20  range  gates 
and  20  radials  in  the  interpolated  grid  has  a  spatial  size  of  12  km  x  10°  in 
the  reflectivity  field,  whereas  in  the  other  two  fields  it  has  a  size  of 
3  km  x  10°.  Since  features  in  the  three  fields  do  not  coincide,  the  graphs  in 
Figs.  17(a)(i),  17(a)(ii)  and  17(a)(iii)  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  evolution 
of  the  three  moments  of  the  same  five  features;  the  features  in  each  field  have 
been  selected  independent  of  the  other  two.  Again  Fig. 17(a)  shows  a  lifetime  far 
greater  than  5  minutes  for  each  feature  in  each  field. 

Since  the  velocity  field  of  the  storm  at  0.4°  elevation  was  very  extensive, 
a  further  set  of  six  features  were  considered  in  the  velocity  field  only.  The 
correlation  evolution  of  these  features  are  shown  in  Fig.l7(a)(iv).  Although 
the  wind  field  was  quite  strong,  reaching  radial  speeds  of  18  m/s,  the  correla¬ 
tion  coefficients  in  Fig.l7(a)(iv)  are  seen  to  be  rather  low.  This  behavior  may 
be  traced  to  the  relative  uniformity  of  the  wind  field.  When  the  value  of  the 
parameter  being  correlated  has  a  small  range  of  variation  over  the  entire  feature, 
irrespective  of  the  actual  parameter  value,  its  perturbation  over  the  mean  is 
small,  perhaps  of  the  same  order  as  the  basic  measurement  uncertainty.  Then 
the  uncertainty  acts  as  white  noise,  causing  the  correlation  coefficients  at 
all  delays  but  zero  to  be  small.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  correlation  evolution 
was  computed  for  three  large  features,  each  extending  over  60  range  gates  and  50 
radials  (9  km  x  25°).  The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  17(a)(v).  When  a  larger 
number  of  points  in  a  white  noise  process  are  correlated,  the  central  spike 
(or  delta-function  located  at  the  origin)  becomes  sharper  and  the  scatter  of 
points  is  reduced.  The  graphs  in  Fig.l7(a)(v)  show  such  a  behavior,  with  low. 
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Figure  16(a)  (ii)  Velocity  correlation  evolution  of  June  17,  1980  storm  at 
0.8°  elevation. 
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Figure  16 (a)  (Hi)  Spectrum  width  correlation  evolution  of  June  17,  1980 

at  0.8 °  elevation. 
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Figure  16(b) (i)  Reflectivity  correlation  evolution  of  June  17,  1980  storm  at 
1.8°  elevation. 
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Figure  16(b)(ii)  Velocity  correlation  evolution  of  June  17,  1980  storm  at 
1.8°  elevation 
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Figure  16  (b)  (Hi)  Spectrum  width  correlation  evolution  of  June  17,  1980  storm 

at  i.8°  elevation. 
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nearly  uniform  correlation  away  from  origin  and  greatly  reduced  scatter  of 
individual  points  in  comparison  to  Fig. 17(a) (iv) . 

Correlation  method  alone  appears  to  have  a  disadvantage  in  tracking  and 
estimating  the  lifetimes  of  small  features  in  a  large  uniform  field.  One  way 
to  minimize  this  problem  is  to  assume  feature  boundaries  well  outside  the  flat 
portion  of  the  field.  However,  this  may  result  in  feature  sizes  that  are  very 
large,  resulting  in  loss  of  resolution  and  large  computational  requirements.  Also, 
since  larger  features  tend  to  persist  longer,  very  large  features  are  not  likely 
to  resolve  the  question  of  whether  the  data  update  rate  should  be  5  minutes  or 
2.5  minutes;  they  would  probably  always  last  much  longer  than  5  minutes. 

Correlation  results  for  the  4°  elevation  scan  through  the  April  3,  1981, 
storm  are  shown  in  Fig. 17(b).  In  Figs.(il,  ( i  i ) ,  and  (iii)  of  this  set  the 
evolution  of  five  features  in  the  reflectivity,  velocity  and  width  fields 
respectively  are  shown.  Again,  because  of  the  different  feature  sizes  in  the 
three  fields,  the  three  sets  of  graphs  are  to  be  considered  independently. 

An  extra  set  of  six  features  in  the  velocity  field  alone  are  represented  in 
Fig.l7(b)(iv).  Each  of  the  graphs  in  the  set  in  Fig. 17(b)  indicates  a  lifetime 
longer  than  5  minutes. 

4.4  Summary  and  Conclusion 

A  computer-based  procedure  has  been  evolved  for  reducing  the  raw  data  and 
subjecting  them  to  correlation  analysis  with  facility  for  feature  tracking. 

The  results  among  a  number  of  observations  regarding  the  behavior  of  correlation 
evolution,  show  clearly  that  within  the  storms  studied,  no  feature  would  have 
undergone  sharp  changes  to  the  point  of  being  unrecognizable  within  a  time  scale 
of  5  minutes,  provided  that  all  the  three  moment  fields  of  the  storm  are  under 
observation. 

5.  Concluding  Remarks 
5.1  Summary  of  Findings 

The  lifetimes  of  the  significant  features  in  several  central  Oklahoma 
storms  have  been  studied  in  this  report  using  photo-interpretation  and  computer- 
aided  time-lapse  correlation.  The  motivation  for  this  study  was  to  generate  data 
which  would  help  decide  whether  an  update  rate  of  once  in  five  minutes  would  be 
adequate  for  aviation  weather  surveillance  using  NEXRAD,  or  whether  it  would 
be  necessary  to  renew  information  every  2,5  minutes  so  that  if  there  are  fast 
transient  phenomena,  they  would  not  be  missed  by  falling  between  scan  cycle". 
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Figure  17(a)(ii)  Velocity  correlation  evolution  of  April  Z,  1981  storm  at 
0.4°  elevation. 
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Figure  17 (a)  (Hi)  Spectrum  width  correlation  evolution  of  April  3 ,  1981  stom 

at  0.4°  elevation. 
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Figure  17(a)  (iv)  Velocity  correlation  evolution  of  six  extra  feature . 
April  3,  1981  storm  at  0.4°  elevation. 
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Figure  17(b) (i ) 


Reflectivity  correlation  evolution  of  April  S,  I9hl  stow 
at  4.0°  elevation. 
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Figure  17(b)  (ii)  Velocity  correlation  evolution  of  April  5,  1981  storm  at 
4.0°  elevation. 
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Fiqure  17(b)  (iv)  Velocity  correlation  evolution  of  six  extra  features  in 
April  3,  1981  stom  at  4.0 °  elevation. 
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Storm  data  from  1980  and  1981  Spring  Programs  have  been  used  in  this  study  and  a 
scan  interval  less  than  2.5  minutes  has  been  used  for  each  storm. 

The  clear  observation  from  both  the  photo- i nterpreti ve  and  correlation  studies 
is  that  among  the  storms  studied,  there  is  no  significant  or  potentially  hazardous 
change  in  any  feature  that  could  be  detected  by  a  2.5-minute  cycle,  but  would  be 
missed  by  a  5-minute  cycle.  There  are  isolated  scan  levels  and  moment  fields  in 
which  certain  features  appear  to  grow  or  decay  within  time  scales  faster  than 
5  minutes.  However,  if  observations  from  several  scan  levels  and  all  the  three 
moment  fields  (reflectivity,  radial  velocity,  and  Doppler  spectrum  width)  are 
properly  combined,  then  this  study  provides  overwhelming  evidence  that  a  simple, 
monotonic  5-minute  scan  should  be  adequate  for  NEXRAD  air  weather  surveillance 
appl ication. 

5.2  Limitations  of  the  Study  and  Suggestions  for  Further  Work 

To  conclude  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  ultrafast  convective  phenomena 
are  so  rare  as  not  to  affect  NEXRAD  scan  strategy,  one  would  have  to  study  a  large 
number  of  storms  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  This  report  is  based  on  data 
from  five  storms  taken  during  two  spring  seasons,  those  of  1980  and  1981.  While 
the  assumption  is  that  these  storms  are  quite  representative,  there  is  always  a 
finite  probability  that  the  set  is  atypical.  Thus,  further  data  collection, 
processing  and  interpretation  to  corroborate  the  findings  in  this  report  are 
in  order. 

Most  of  the  data  used  in  this  study  were  collected  during  the  period  when 
the  storm  had  already  stabilized.  This  has  been  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
data  collection  process;  since  it  is  too  expensive  to  operate  the  radar  all  the 
time,  data  are  obtained  only  during  storm  periods,  and  in  the  absence  of  accurate 
forecasting  for  small-scale  phenomena,  the  radar  is  usually  switched  on  only 
when  the  existence  of  a  storm  system  has  been  already  reported.  Alternatively, 
a  system  may  form  outside  the  radar  range  and  when  it  moves  into  the  range,  the 
storm  cells  are  usually  well-formed.  Thus,  the  explosive  growth  and,  less 
importantly,  the  rapid  decay  periods  of  the  storms  have  not  been  considered.  This 
is  a  limitation  of  this  study.  Very  sharp  rainfall  rate  gradients  have  been 
predicted  by  certain  models  [23]  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  substantiated  by 
observations . 

However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conclusions  of  this  report  would 
not  be  changed  very  much  if  and  when  data  on  the  explosive  growth  periods  are 
included  in  the  study.  Experience  has  shown  that  large  jumps  in  reflectivity 
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usually  occur  over  pre-existing  cells  of  detectable  strength.  Furthermore,  if 
such  growth  of  precipitation  is  to  occur,  it  must  be  preceded  by  vigorous  dynamical 
processes  in  the  cells  which  should  be  detectable  in  the  velocity  and/or  Doppler 
spectrum  width  fields,  if  not  the  reflectivity  field. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  computer-based  correlation  method  employed  in  this 
report  is  its  limitation  in  tracking  small  parts  of  fields  that  have  large,  nearly 
uniform  parameter  values.  A  relatively  strai ghtforward  way  of  softening  this 
drawback,  without  involving  the  use  of  alternative  or  additional  attributes,  is  to 
perform  some  from  of  filtering/smoothing  operation  on  the  data  field  before 
subjecting  it  to  correlation.  Such  filtering  must  be  selective  so  as  to  reduce  the 
very  high  frequency  components  of  the  field  and  thereby  minimize  the  spike  of  the 
autocorrelation  at  the  origin  without  affecting  the  gradients  of  larger  scale. 
Certain  filtering  schemes  have  been  used  before  in  studying  lifetimes  [15],  but 
specific  algorithms  that  are  effective  and  efficient  for  the  current  application 
will  constitute  a  worthwhile  extension. 

Another  simplification  implicitly  assumed  in  the  correlation  procedure  used 
in  this  report  is  that  features  undergo  only  translational  motion.  Other 
systematic  motions  such  as  rotation,  shear,  etc.,  have  not  been  taken  into  account. 
However,  their  inclusion  in  the  algorithm  would  not  alter  the  final  conclusion 
since  the  lifetime  estimate  using  translation  only  is  conservative.  This  is 
because  at  present  the  unaccounted  for  rigid  body  motions  aid  the  decay  of  the 
correlation  coefficient  caused  by  internal  changes  within  the  feature.  Thus 
isolating  these  rigid  body  displacements  would  reduce  the  decay  rate  and  hence 
increase  the  computed  lifetime  of  storm  features. 
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